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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Bbazbn Capu>boh3L— Jil yourarticle on "Brazen 
Cauldrons" [vol v., p. 87,] you arrive at the con- 
clusion that these peculiarly-shaped vessels of 
admirable ■workmanship were brought to Ireland 
by Phoenician traders. I have lately met -with 
an evidence which, in my mind, strongly cor- 
roborates your opinion. It is well known that 
the primary object which the Phoenicians had in 
frequenting the British Islands was the procuring 
of tin, a metal which is found in Cornwall alone. 
Now it might reasonably be expected, that if 
these cauldrons were the manufacture of that 
people, we should find some vestiges of them' 
remaining in that part of England. This in fact ■ 
is the case; and I think it well to transfer to your 
pages the following extracts from a recently 
published work descriptive of the district known 
to have been especially resorted to by tne Phoeni- 
cians, namely, the "Land's End." The author, 
after quoting from Diodorns Siculus a descrip- 
tion of the place where the tin was brought by 
the natives for shipment, being previously melted 
into the form of cubes, identifies the spot with 
the neighbourhood of St. Michael's Mount, an in- 
sulated pyramid of rock, situated at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the ancient town of Mar- 
azion, and whick is left dry by the tide for one 
third of the day. " At the mouth of the stream 
which forms the western boundary of that town, 
traces of a very ancient building, apparently 
used for both smelting and melting tin, have 
been discovered. In 1849, the stream having 
been diverted, flowed westward along the base 



of the adjoining sand 'hillock, undermining and 
washing away large portions. In sections thus 
made, I saw, at the depth of between three and 
six yards beneath the surface, the remains of 
ancient walls, rudely built of unhewn stones, 
with clay ; and near them great quantities of 
ashes, charcoal, and slag, besides some ancient 
broken pottery of very rude manufacture, and 
much brick. In removing a portion of the sand 
within a few inches of one of the walls, my 
nephew (Frederic Bernard Edmonds) and myself 
discovered two fragments of a bronze vessel rest- 
ing on charcoal, a considerable portion of which 
had combined with the copper during the lapse of 
ages, and a beautiful green substance had re- 
sulted — the carbonate of copper. The fragments 
are each about six inches long, four wide, and 
only the sixteenth of on inch thick, having been 
apparently parts of the circular top of a vessel 
three feet in diameter, the mouth being bent back 
into a horitontal rim three-quarter* of an inch 
broad. No charcoal wag on the insides of the 
fragments, but their outrides were completely 
blackenedand covered with it." The words which 
I have here marked by italics shew clearly that 
this vessel corresponded remarkably with the one 
described and figured in your article. He then 
gives an analysis of the bronze, showing about ten 
per cent, of tin, and the remainder of copper with a 
small quantity of iron. "These very ancient 
ruins, therefore, with the fragments of a bronze 
furnace, and the abundance of ashes, charcoal 
and slug, all covered with the sands of many 
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centuries, seem to indicate the very spot where, 
as Diodorus relates, the tin was cast into cubic 
forms, previous to its conveyance in carts to the 
neighbouring island during the recesses of the 
tide. The bronze furnace was, I conclude, 
brought hither by the Phoenicians, for no copper 
was then raised in Cornwall ; and Strabo men- 
tions that the Phoenicians furnished us with 
earthenware, salt, and copper or bronze utensils, 
in exchange for our tin, lead, and hides." He 
then shows from the passage in Diodorus that the 
tin had to undergo two different fusions, the one 
for extraction from the ore and purification, the 
other for casting it into convenient forms for ex- 
portation ; and points out the curious fact that 
the same processes may still be seen going on at 
the present day, the metal being in contact with 
the fire in the first and not in the second : and . 
that the iron furnace or vessel now in actual 
use for casting the metal into ingots is very nearly 
of the same diameter as the bronze one just de- 
scribed. — [TheLand's£nd£fstrict,itsAntiquities, 
fat., by Richard Edmonds.] The foregoing, in 
conjunctio»with the other forcible reasons you 
have advanced, will go far to prove the Phoenician 
origin of cauldrons of the kind you have described, 
however incredible it might at first appear. 

Senex. 
Irish Gom — With reference to Mr. Windele's 
interesting paper on "Ancient Irish Gold and its 
origin," [vol. ix.. page 197] I beg permission to 
offer these remarks. It is understood, I believe, 
that " gold is the first harvest of a newly-dis- 
covered country;" and we may imagine, con- 
sidering the extent of granitic stone formation in 
Ireland, that the first explorers of her auriferous 



deposits were well rewarded. We must, how- 
ever, receive early accounts of the abundance of 
gold and other wealth among the pre-historic 
Irish with more caution than that with which 
Mr. Windele accepts the Book of Rights as a 
standard for measuring the riches of the country 
at a very early period. When we read in the 
Book, that certain petty chieftains were entitled 
to certain numbers of "ships," "golden shields," 
&c, we incline to think that the bard who re- 
corded these rentals either invented or vastly 
exaggerated them, and that the right to them 
and to the "ten hundred milch cows" is as 
fictitious as the claim in old legal pleas to " a 
thousand orchards," " a thousand gardens," and 
the like. It is notable that the author of this 
Book of Rights acknowledges, with regard to the 
stipends of the " Clan Oirghialla," which have a 
less unreal aspect than any other mentioned in 
the work, that they were unknown to the clan 
themselves. In fact, as the editor of the Book 
observes, the stipends and rentals which it 
enumerates are not corroborated by other 
accounts of Irish revenue or income. On this 
point, and in elucidation of the topic generally, 
Mr. Windele will perhaps favour us by publishing 
the " Eentyle of O'Connell," compiled in 1453 
Pole Hore, Wexford. Hebbebt P. Hobe. 

Deiap. — This surname is mentioned in the 
last of Dr. Purdon's interesting articles on 
'The French Settlers in Ireland, [ante, vol. ix. p. 
144,] as of Norman origin ; but we know that 
in rural districts in the North of Ireland Dehp 
is the oral form of the written name JDunlop, 
which is Scotch. In like manner Jamphaly is 
the oral form of Jeffrey : I used to bo told in 
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Glasgow that the father of a late distinguished 
Professor of Anatomy there, inquired for his son 
under the name of "Jamie Jamphrey." Are 
these accidental coincidences merely, or have 
they tended to colour the views of the writer? 
Certain it is, that in various-prirts of the County 
Down, the word "Sovereign" was till lately 
pronounced "Suffern;" as "the Suffern of the 
Red Hill" (a nick-name), "the Suffern of Hills- 
borough." H. 



Subnames.— On the line of road from Hills- 
borough to Moira there formerly resided three 
families respectively named, Bit/the, Joy, and 
Gay ; of which the first only remains. They 
were all of English origin, religion, and habits ; 
and the ancestors of two of them had fought at 
Culloden under the Duke of Cumberland in 1745. 
There are, no doubt, other curious groups of sur- 
names which would be worthy of a record. H. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 



The Dowothike Family of Tbotteb. — R. T. 
at p. 258 of vol. v., asks : — " Can any of your 
readers inform me if the Downshire family of 
Trotter were among the colonists from Scotland 
in 1608 ; and if they retain the same armorial 
bearings as those of that name in the counties of 
Edinburgh and Berwick; likewise what was 
their origin, whether Celtic, Norman, or Saxon ? ' ' 
In the 1846 edition of Burke's Landed Gentry, 
the following account of their lineage is given : 
" This family claims to derive from Alexander 
Ruthven, a scion of the great and ennobled Scot- 
tish house of Gowrie,* who being at Perth when 

■ The Earldom o! Gowrie ended with the unfortunate 
Earl, John Ruthreu, who was slain in his own castle of 
Perth, with his brother Alexander, on the 6th of August, 
1600, in a disturbance that fell ont there, in which they and 
their kindred were accused of attempting the life of King 
JameB the VI.; and in consequence, at a Parliament holden 
in Edinburgh on the 6th of November in the same year, 
they were attainted, and forfaulted their lives, lands, and 
honours, and the surname of Ruthven was expressly dis- 
charged and abolished for ever. In a postscript to Mr. 
G. P. R. James's beautiful historical romance of demrie or 



the Earl of Gowrie, his kinsman and chief, was 
slain, was involved in the ruin of his family, 
and in 1602 fled to England, where he settled 
himsplf in the Co. Durham, assuming his wife's 
surname, that of Trotter. Here, on the banks 
of the Skerne, he purchased lands, and erected a 
residence, which still retains the name of Trotter. 
He died in 1621, leaving a son, James Trotter, 
Esq., who married Anne Hylton of Preskrigg, 
grand-daughter of Sir Adam Hylton, of Hylton 
Castle, Co. Durham, and died in 1637, having 
had three sons, Alexander, John, and James. 
The second son, John Trotter, born in 1619, 

the King'e Plot, he says : " The question is, whether the 
young Earl of Gowrie and his brother laid a plot for entrap- 
ping James VI., king of Scotland, to their house at Perth, 
for the purpose of murdering him, the iing escaping by a 
miracle, and causing them to be slain in return ; or whether 
he laid a plot of surprising them in their house, under the 
appearance of a friendly visit, and by a pre-arranged plan 
murdered them in their own dwelling. I have maurUuned, 
as the reader has seen, and ever shall maintain, that the 
latter was the case." 
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who- was bred to the profession of medicine, 
married Jane Wilson, daughter of a clergyman 
at Auckland, and thereby so displeased his elder 
brother that a sudden dispute arose, in which 
Alexander received a hurt, from which he died 
soon after. John fled to the Isle of Man, and 
thence with his wife and an infant son, Samuel, 
born in 1668, went over to Ireland to Mourne, 
where he died in 1680." — [Burke's Landed Gen- 
try, p. 1436.] The above-named Samuel Trotter 
married Mary Allen of Dundrum, and died at 
Downpatrick in 1723, leaving a son, John Trot- 
ter, who married Anne Savage, daughter of 
Major Savage of the Ards, in 1727, and died at 
Downpatrick in 1 7 7 1 V Their eldest son, Edward 
Trotter, who was born in 1729, married Mary 
Dickson, daughter of The Very Rev. James 
Dickson, Dean of Down, and died in St. James's 
Parish, London, in 1777, leaving three sons and a 
daughter. Edward Southwell Trotter, the eldest 
son,* was born on 3r4November, 1773, and in 1794 
married Maria Price, only daughter of Kenneth 
Alexander Price, Esq. of Saintfield, Co. Down, 
and died in London on the 31st of March, 1836,° 
M.P. for the city of Dublin, having previously 
sat in the Imperial Parliament as member for 
the borough of Downpatrick. His body was 
brought over from London, and received a public 
funeral from his constituents, who erected a 
splendid monument to his memory in Glasnevin 

•> John Bernard Trotter, the second son, who was a bar- 
rister, became private secretary to the Sight Hon. Charles 
James Fox, and wrote memoirs of the latter years of his 
life. He was also the author of Walks through Ireland in 
1812, 181A, and 1817, described in a Series of Letters to an 
Enylisli. Gentleman, and of several other popular works. 

« He left three sons. 1st, Edward, sometime M.P. for 



cemetery, in the neighbourhood of Dublin. On 
the 16th of January, 1801, he received a royal 
license, which after reciting that his ancestors 
bore the surname of Ruthven, and were descended 
from the ancient family of that name, seated in 
the shire of Perth, North Britain, authorised him 
and his issue to assume and take the surname of 
Ruthven only, which he accordingly did, and 
was thereafter called and known as Edward 
Southwell Buthven, and his family have alto- 
gether dropped the name of Trotter, and are now 
known only.by the name of Buthven. In 1805, 
a further royal license was granted to him to 
assume the arms of Ruthven, with supporters, 
which are very similar to the coat of arms of the 
last Earl of Crowrie, engraved on an ancient 
seal of his, and which has been preserved in this 
family. The stone, which is of red cornelian, 
is beautiful engraved, by some process not now 
known, and bears the following inscription on 
the back:— Paget, Sculpt., Paris, 1591. T.K.L. 
"An East bain," &c, [vol. ix., 78, 149."|— 
Your correspondent "Weather-wise seems prodi- 
gal of his philosophy in explanation of. this 
saying. The truth is there are many couplets 
which have more rhyme than reason ; as " When 
the wind's in the west, the euckoo's on her nest ;" 
" A haw year is a irate year." Many of these 
are indebted to schoolboys for what they have 
of both poetry and sense, and are not burdened 

Co. Kildare, and still alive, who married Cecilia, daughter 
of the late Dr. Crampton of the City of Dublin, by whom 
he has no issue. 2nd, Kenneth, who died unmarried. 
Brd, Charles William, who married Jane, daughter of John 
Lowry, Esq., of Ballytrim House, Co. Down, and died 
in 1861, leaving two sons and four daughters. 
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with much of either. The one in question I 
take to be one of this kind. Dean Swift was 
very fond of extemporising proverbs as if he 
had been quoting them, and sometimes he hit 
them off very well. In the garden of a friend 
he felt tempted to taste the fruit, and justified 
himself by the appropriate remark, " When in 
reach pull a peach." On another occasion, 
when, as a countryman of mine would say, "he 
lost his feet and dhrapped on his posternities on 
the dung'ill," he avoided the laugh of the 
observers by saying, " The more dirt the less 
hurt ! " Civis. 

Pomebot, [vol. is., 243. J — The name Po- 
meroy in Devonshire was given by one of the 
followers of the Conqueror, who erected, or at 
least occupied the castle of Berry, whose ruins 
are still standing. The parish is therefore 
known as Berry Pomeroy. It is not unlikely 



that Pomeroy in Tyrone was named from some 
member of the same family at a period pre- 
ceding the seventeenth century; for the place 
possessed that name when it was granted to the 
Rev. W. Lowry, ancestor of the present pro- 
prietor. Lewis. 

jAtWTI2JG-CAKS [vol. ix., 78, 149.] AuBISA 

is right. The Irish jaunting-car is modem, like 
good roads : it is literally a " spoke- wheeled car" 
on springs, so that the stages of its manufacture 
are easily traced. I remember well the first 
time I ever saw one. It allowed of trotting or 
" jaunting" without shaking the occupant to 
pieces. The "well" and the "flirting cushion" 
which now covers it are more modern still. An 
"inside-car" was at first known as a "sociable," 
because the parties sat face to face and conversed. 

Pedestbian. 



QUERIES 



Shameock. — Since the shamrock is the emblem 
of the Trinity, and therefore perfect as <r«-foil, 
why is there a superstitious value attached to 
the four-leaved shamrock, or quatre-ioi\ ? 

Tbia Jthtcta in TJno. 

Chbistmas.— What is the exact date at which 
the green branches used as decorations at Christ- 
mas (the holly, ivy, &c.) ought properly to be 
removed ? Is it on Shrove Tuesday, to fry the 
first pancake ? Ycxe. 

Cttkfew. — Was the actual curfew-vessel 
(covre-feu) ever in use in Ireland as a protection 
in inflammable houses ? Is there such a thing 



in any antiquary's collection ? Or, is the curfew- 
bdl known any where in Ireland ? D. C. L. 

Chbistekino. — I lately saw, in a Erench 
work, a statement that in Ireland a superstitions 
feeling prevents the people from christening a 
child by the name of any of its living relatives, 
from the dread of shortening the life of that 
relative. The author quotes, likewise, from the 
CEwiru de La Mothe h Vayw, torn, x., p, 267, 
Paris, 1669, the following singular Irish super- 
stition with regard to the same subject: — " Quand 
une femme grosse est marraine, on croit qu'une 
mort prompt menace 1' enfant qu'elle doit mettre 

2 17 
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au monde, ou celui qu'elle nomine en le present- 
ant au baptfime." Is this superstition still 
existing in any part of Ireland ? I never heard 
of it. But with regard to the one first mentioned, 
it may perhaps account for the very general 
practice of christening a child, not by the name 
of the father or mother, but by that of the 
grandfather or grandmother. Seitex. 

Mat-Day. — Were the celebrations of May-eve 
kept up this year, and in what parts of the coun- 



try? "Were any Beltane-fires lighted? Has 
any one seen the old custom observed of throwing 
the bones of horses and other animals into these, 
making them literally ions-fires, not 5o»-fires. 
Was the May-dew gathered any where ? What 
is usually done with the May-flowers gathered 
on May-eve ? Is the rowan-tree still stuck in 
the thatch to prevent the house from being 
bewitched ; and why is this tree specially em- 
ployed? D. C. L. 



KJJD OF VOLT7ME IX. 



